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. Berne’ s Rules 
Games ‘And Life 


By JOHN VanLANDINGHAM 


People play games to avoid 
intimacy and at the same time 
to approach intimacy, accord- 
ing to Dr. Eric Berne as he 
addressed Tuesday morning's 
convocation. 

Berne described intimacy as 
a@ rare moment that was in- 
comparable to anything else. 
It exists when two or more 
individuals really see each 
other and there is no maneu- 
vering as in the games. 

Psychology professor Rob- 
ert Good introduced the noted 
author-psychiatrist. He com- 
mented on Berne’s books, not- 
ing their popularity. He said, 
“I would advise you to buy 
two copies. One to keep for 
yourself and the other to lend 
out.” 

Real Versus Play 

Berne outlined his thesis 
early in his speech. “I will ex- 
plain the difference between 
pla games and real liv- 
ing,” he said. 

A game is an ulterior trans- 
action coupled with a con and 
a payoff. A transaction*gan be 
descfibed as an exchange of 
greetings, insults or any ver- 
bal exchange between two or 
“more individuals. 

People play games to struc- 


ure the time spent in ree 


as 


‘ing transactions, 
Berne. He stated the need 
arose from ae 
especially need 
maternal stroking. 
Parent, Adult, Child 

Berne went on to describe 
the three ego states compris- 
ing personality, illustrating this 
with three circles which he 
labeled Parent, Adult and 
Child. 

Describing the Parent, he 
said, “Every woman has in- 
side her a little girl and every 
man a little boy. This child is 
of a certain psychological real- 


ity where people get stuck at 
a certain age.” 
Six Talk 
Also, each person has a real- 
ity and problem-solving por- 
tion of his personality, labeled 


Peaches and Cream 


adult. Thus, when two people 
are talking, six are really 
talking. 

When two people are con- 
ducting a transaction, there are 
two levels, social and psycho- 
logical. On the social level the 
transaction appears to be adult 
to adult, but on the psycholo- 
gical ‘Tevet’ tere may “be one 
going between the other ego 
states. 

An example of one game was 
offered by Berne. A woman 
visiting a guest ranch met one 
of the cowboys and they be- 
gan to discuss the features of 
the ranch. They ended up 
talking about the barn, with 
her saying that the last thing 
she wanted to do was go in 
that barn. They were not real- 
ly talking barns; they were 


ROVING CLASSROOMS 


Travel study courses in var- 
jous fields are being offered 
again this summer as part of 
the instructional programs and 
educational services provided 
by the college. 

In an effort to combine on- 
campus lecture discussion and 
demonstration periods, the 
courses consist of faculty-di- 
rected visits to _ institutions, 
parks, museums, reservations, 
industries, art galleries and 
theaters to study matters of 
historical, contemporary, edu- 


a cational, scientific, or aesthetic 


interest as a supplement to 
regular campus studies. 

Among those being offered 
this summer are Education 191 
(Conservation for Teachers), 
English 191 (Oregon Shakes- 
pearean Festival) and Music 
191 (Carmel Bach Festival). 

One-Unit Musie Course 

Daniel C. Kingman, associate 
professor of music, will in- 
struct the one-unit music 
course running from July 22 
to 25, with the first class 
meeting from 7 to 10 p.m. 
July 22 in Music 250. 

Departure time for the Car- 
mel Bach Festival will be 1 
pm. on July 23. 

The bus will arrive at the 
San Carlos Hotel in Monterey 
at 5 p.m. when students will 
register and eat dinner. The 
bus will-leave the hotel for 
Carme)] at 7:30 p.m. to arrive 

the concert at 8:30 p.m. 


The first concert will con- 
sist of the works of J. S. Bach, 
including Cantata No. 1, Con- 
certo in F Major for clavier 
and recorder, and Magnificat. 
The bus will leave 15 minutes 
after the performance. 

July 25 the bus will leave 
the hotel for the final concert 
at 2 p.m., “The Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew” by 
Bach. The bus will leave from 
Carmel at 6:30 p.m. for Sac- 
ramento. 

Required for the course is 
the text “J. S. Bach” by R. H. 
Miles, and it can be obtained 
from Prof. Kingman. The 
course fee is $64 which in- 
cludes admission, lodging, bus 
transportation and tuition. 

Jesse Young, professor of 
education, will conduct the 


(Continued on Page 3) 


CAMPUS HOURS 


BOOKSTORE 
7:45 a.m.t0 3:30 p.m. Mon. - Fri. 


. GBRARY 
7:45 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
7:45 am. to 4:30 p.m. 
9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
SMACK BAR 
7:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Mon - Fri, 


SWIMMING POOL 
1 p.m. to 7 .pm. Mon. - Fri. 


Mon. - Fri. 
Friday 
Seturdey 


California 


talking about hay. So when 
they get into the barn she tells 
him to buzz off, she’s not that 
kind of girl This game is 
known as second degree rape. 
The Payoff 

The individuals were con- 
ning each other and the payoff 
came when she told the cow- 
boy to buzz off. She got. the 
satisfaction of cutting him 


down and he collected one 
brown trading stamp or hurt 
stamp 


People structure their time 
in six ways. One is withdraw- 
al from all transactions men- 
tally. Next is the ritual, a ste- 
reotyped transaction influenced 
by outside social factors. An 
example af a ritual is Cap- 
tain Queeg’s rattling of the 
steel balls during the court- 
martial in the book “The 
Caine Mutuny.” 

Activity or work is a third 
means of structuring time. 
Pastimes are semi-stereotyped 
transactions resembling games 
but have no con and no ma- 
neuvering for position. Garnes 
have all the action. This is 
where the individual sets 
everyone else up for a fall or 
sets up a situation to relieve 
him of responsibility. 

Finally, there is intimacy, a 
game of free and rare moment 
in social transactions. He 
charged the audience to at- 
tempt to structure their game 
and time constructively. 


TV Poetry 


“Lyric Voices of Modern 
American Poetry,” a Univer- 
sity of Pacific extension course, 
is being offered this summer 
on KOVR-TV, Channel 13, 
Saturday mornings from 9 a.m. 
to 10 a.m. Presenting the lec- 
tures is Dr. Sy Kahn, cur- 
rently a member of the Ray- 
mond College faculty. 

The course is a 10-week 
session which started June 26 
and will end Aug. 28. Each of 
the 10 lectures will center on 
one of the most influential 
American poets during the 
past 100 years. Dr. Kahn will 
discuss each poet’s technique 
and how his poetry has in- 
fluenced our insight into cul- 
ture. Such poets as Walt Whit- 
man, Emily Dickinson, Stephen 
Crane, Edward Arlington 
Robinson, Robert Frost, T. S. 
Eliot, Hart Crane, E. E. Cum- 
mings, Wallace Stevens and 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti will be 
discussed. 

Dr. Sy Kahn has taught at 
the University of South Florida 
and the University of Salonika, 
Greece, where he was a Ful- 
bright Lecturer. He has pub- 
listed two books of poetry, 
“Our Separate Darkness” and 
“Triptych” and has also con- 
tributed both poetry and criti- 
cal articles to journals and 
magazines. 


CORE on Africa 


Sacramento aree CORE 
members invite the public to 
a showing of slides of east 
Africa next Thursday, July 8. 
The program will be presented 
at Belmonte’s Coffee Gallery, 
located at 2775-35th Street. 
Slides will be shown at 8:00 
p.m. with narration by Karen 
Fong, a participant in the 
forthcoming Louisiana summer 
project. 


orne 
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PEACE CORPS TRAINS 


Sacramento State College’s 
173 Peace Corps trainees were 


officially welcomed last Tues- 


Scholarships 


Leading centers of learning 
in the Western Stajes are rac- 
ing to see which can win the 
most Marshall Scholarships, 
the most highly prized awards 
it is possible for Americans to 
win to any British University. 

At the moment Stanford 
University is leading with Po- 
mona second and Occidental 
and the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley pressing very 
hard. However, some of the 
smaller centers of learning in 
the West have. won Marshalls 
at a rate out of all porportion 
to their student population, 
and compare very favorably 
with the “giants.” 

Each year the British Gov- 
ernment gives at least 24 Mar- 
Shalls to the cream of Ameri- 
can students, entitling them to 
spend two years at a British 
university of their choice. 
Since the awards were started 
eleven years ago, in memory of 
General George C. Marshall, 
the originator of Marshall Aid, 
32 Californians have won Mar- 
shalls, making the nation’s 
largest state easily the top as 
home of most Marshall Schol- 
arship winners. 

Applications for the 1966-68 
awards, of which the Western 
States of the U.S. are guaran- 
teed at least four Marshall 
Scholarships, close Oct. 22, 
1965. 

Application forms can be 
obtained from campus schol- 
arship advisers, the closest 
British Consulate or from the 
Pacific region headquarters of 
the Marshall Scholarships, the 
British Consulate-General, 343 
Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


2nd Convocation 


Dr. Seymore M. Lipset is 
speaker for the second convoc- 
ation July 7 at 9 am. in the 
Men’s Gym, titled “Social 
Change and Political Tension 
in’ the United States.” 

Dr. Lipset has traveled ex- 
tensively, received many 
awards and served in various 
capacities as director, profes- 
sor (here and ebroad) and lec- 
turer. Dr. Lipset has also held 
chairmanships and advisory 
positions. He now resides in 
Berkeley, where he has been 
a professor of sociology since 
1956 and is director for the 
Institute of International 
Studies. 


day evening at # banquet held 
in their honor. 

Maurice Bean, director of 
the Manila Peace Corps pro- 
gram, was among the guest 
speakers, briefly outlined 
the objectives of the Philip- 
pine program, which are to 
teach students and to train 
future teachers. 

He praised the trainees for 
accepting the challenges of 
Peace Corps work. The train- 
ees, who began their 10 week 
program on June 28, number 
83 men and 88 women, includ- 
ing 15 married couples. Their 
curriculum is extensive. 

The training period will 
cover instruction in the Philip- 
pine language, “Tagalog,” 
health education, physical edu- 
cation and recreation, technical 
studies of the country, Philip- 
pine culture, world affairs, 
Communism and American 
studies. A combined staff of 
Peace Corps and Sacramento 
State College instructors is 
handling the classes. 

At the end of the 10 week 
session, the trainees will be 
sworn in as official “volun- 
teers” of the Peace Corps, and 
after a short leave, will de- 
part on Sept. 4 for their as- 
signed areas. As Bean noted 
in his speech, the purpose of 
this training program is to 
prepare these young people 
for their work in the Philip- 
pines. 

His last comment to them 
was: “You will learn to sweat 
blood, to cry, to laugh, to 
overcome your frustrations and 
even to hate me. But these 
emotions, compared to the 
problems you will face in the 
Philippines, are minute.” His 
advice was, “Don’t sweat the 
training program!” 


Film Festival 


Drug addiction seen through 
the eyes of eight addicts in a 
Manhattan apartment is the 
unusual theme of The Connec- 
tion, second movie in the for~ 
eign film series. 

Based on a play by Jack 
Gelber, the film deals with ad- 
diction in an unconventional 
and frank manner. To make 
payment for heroin delivery, 
the addicts agreed to cooper- 
ate with the filra-maker. 

Their stories indicate a des- 
perate attempt to fill the void 
resulting from a society dedic- 
ated to production, power and 
success as ultimate values. 

The American film will be 
shown Tuesday evening at 
at 7:30 p.m. in Physics 111. 


ON EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


The college library is now 
displaying 467 outstanding new 
science library books for young 
readers. The exhibit is open 
to the public daily except Sun- 
day through July 30. 

Teachers, librarians and in- 
terested parents will find a 
generous representation of new 
science learning and teaching 
books, assembled by 62 leading 
publishers from their public- 
ations of the past year. The 
books are set up in four sec- 
tions by grade level, primary 
through high school, and sub- 
divided by science categories. 

Free to persons attending the 
exhibit in the education and 
psychology reference room are 
two graded catagories, which 
describe and index books in 
the collection by author, title 
and subject. These numbered 


checklists make it easy to mark 
the titles of special interest, 
and the subject headings pro- 
vide quick access to books in 
a specific curriculum area. 
The collection covers the en- 
tire range of science subjects, 
from general areas for very 
young children (such as sights 
and sounds, living things, the 
seasons, introductions to sci- 
ence) to specific subjects for 
young adults (such as mathe- 
matics, astronomy, medicine, 
automation, aeronautics, the 
Space age, new frontiers). 
This organized collection has 
been lent for the surnmer ses- 
sion display by Books on Ex- 
hibit, a promotional firm which 
provides its services to school 
systems and libraries through- 
out the country. It does not 
take orders or sell the books. 
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"NOTES from ABROAD 


By BUD WASGATT 


Whether the greater influence is worked by the population 
on Berlin, or by Berlin on the population, is a moot question. 
But there can be no doubt that the vast majority of Germans 
coming to the city expect to become a part of the “Berliner 
Geist.” From the time this former capital of the Mark Bran- 
denberg became the capital of an entire Germany under the 
Prussian Kaiser, Berlin has been the social, cultural and spiritual 
center of the German “Volk.” Elbows were oniy worth rubbing, 
if they were rubbed in Berlin; a pianist or conductor “had” to 
appear before a Berlin audience; and Berlin stood in compe- 
tition only with Munich as the center of German “Gemutlich- 
keit.” 

It was during World War II that the Berliner “won his 
wings” in proving his ability to retain his ironic and often sar- 
castic sense of humor. From early in the war, air attacks had 
been made on the German Capital, and after the Luftwaffe 
lost control of the sky, the citizens of Berlin experienced almost 
daily, hours-long raids from early 1943 to May, 1945. German 
towns and cities were crumbling around the ears of their popu- 
lations, but the Berliner never ceased singing his song ir praise 
of the wonderful Berlin Air, even though it was often full of 
American and British bombs. Just as the Londoner learned to 
take his lot in stride, the Berliner rose above and could even 
joke about the situation. One woman is reputed to have re- 
marked, “Isn’t it wonderful! Since the Amis have been coming 
no train whistles have been waking me in the middle of the 
night.” One Berliner to another; “Did you hear that Schultz, 
the butcher, had his shop bombed last night?” “So, even the 
Amis have heard of his rotten wurst.” 

While the city was still digging itself-out, the Berlin Block- 
ade of 1948-49 was dropped by the Communists, and Berlin 
nightclub comedians had new material: “It is only a short 
time until the blockade is lifted!” “What makes you think so?” 
“I heard that Papa Ulbricht can’t find his favorite shirts in Ka 
Da We (a West Berlin department store) any more.” 

These days the East Berliners are the ones making light 
of a bad situation. Students tell the story of two “Volpos” who 
are standing guard on the wall. “Fritz, what would you do if 
I pushed you off the wall into West Berlin?” “Hans, you are 
my best friend—I would try to pull you with me.” “But Fritz, 
what if I didn’t want to leave the Workers’ Paradise?” “Hans, 
you are still my best friend—I would send you a Care package.” 
One often hears the comment; “If I had only known they were 
going to do it; but it went up so suddenly.” Many of the young 
people are very bitter about the wall, but they still joke; “What 
would you do if you woke up tomorrow morning and the Wall 
had disappeared?” “Stay in bed.” “What! You could go to the 
West, to freedom, and you would stay in bed!” “Naturelly, I 
never walk in my sleep.” 

Most of the people who lived in Berlin before the war have 
gone with their families. Most of the modern Berliners have 
roots somewhere else; many came as refugees from Silesia, others 
are businessmen, students, professionals and housewives from 
the Federal Republic or the Soviet Zone. Daily life runs a pretty 
mormal course and the tanks, the Wall, the soldiers with their 
machine guns become familiar parts of the environment, which 
is to be tolerated and joked about, until the Berliner “Geist” 
has outlasted it. In the meantime people will sip coffee and gos- 
sip at the outdoor restaurants along Kurfurstendamm or go 
walking around Alexanderplatz and Friedrichstrabe. 


T Suv rIMIO CI 


By SURRINDER S. ARMAN 


The hot winds of cold war had engulfed the International 
Scene by 1949. When eastern Europe fell into the Soviet orbit, 
the Chinese domain changed masters from Chiang Kai-shek 
clique to Moa and Co. On top of it, the Korean conflict brought 
a new hard turn in the US. foreign policy. 

Frustrated by these hard international realities, the US. 
attitudes and foreign policy narrowed and hardened, all the 
rational communicative sources were foresaken and military 
means were stressed as a panacea for the problems. The myth 
of threatening international communist plet took its birth, later 
developing into McCarthism which darkened the sky of reason, 
and military might became the password. 

To contain the tide of communism, the military alliances 
were hurridly arranged and war equipments generously bestowed 
to the most undesirable regions in Asia and Africa. But there 
were no efforts made to create grass-root contacts in those coun- 
tries. The communists very easily labeled the U.S. war monger 
trying to restore neo-colonial system. The popular regimes which 
had real support from the masses did not go along with the 
cold war hysteria and were labeled as immoral and undemo- 
cratic. Yet, they were more democratic then any of the US. 
allies in that part of the world,.This disdainful attitude of the 
US., based on- racial material erid political system, drifted the 
non-western world mofé and more away. 

a Sovigt. bi6ck was exceedingly happy over this devel- 
@pment in which the US. image appeared belligerent. They 
helped to add a few touches of their own to destroy any good 
will left between the U.S. and non-western world. They stressed 
the point that as a man is known by the company he keeps, 
so is a nation. The U.S. has the company (alliance) of the for- 
mer colonial powers of Europe that have exploited them ruthless- 
ly and whose guts the non-western hated. So the U.S. began to 
receive her share, too. The second company or the US. al- 
liances were with authoritarian and dictatorial regimes whose 
very existence was against the spirit and principles for which 
America stood and fought. 

At the home front, the myth of communist plot led to a 
frightening scope. It was believed that it has penetrated into 
all institutions of American society. It led to introduee real alin- 
ation of political leadership from its legal and cthical traditions. 
This brought an image of the U.S., before the world, of internal 
distrust, arrogance and self-righteousness based on boast and 
threats. The US. drifted from realty. She rejected her egg- 
heads and lost touch with moral courage and intellectual re- 
sources, In this fury the U.S. lost touch with the Soviet Union, 
her greatest antagonist. And, also, contact was lest with the 
non-western world and with nationalism in Asia, Africa and even 
nexttoor in Latin America. The U.S. became defender of 
the status quo at a time when change is inevita 
world reaches a new equilibrium. The communists managed to 
ally in all processes of change, through any possible means, leav- 
ing the U.S. on the defensive. 
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LETTERS 


The State Hornet 
Dear Editor: 

Designing and conducting 
the most meaningful com- 
mencement ceremonies possible 
cbviously provides the goal for 
the Commencement Plans Com- 
mittee and your thoughts be- 
hind the editorial, “No Repeats, 
Please.” Your proposal for 
symbolically awarding diplo- 
mas has merit. Your observa- 
tion that the size of a gradu- 
ating class must detract from 
the dignity of the ceremony 
needs a constructive challenge. 
mony needs a_ constructive 
challenge. 

You state in your editorial, 
“We. . Jearn through our mis- 
takes.” The committee plan- 
ning commencement for next 
year wishes to learn, but does 
not wish to replace old mis- 
takes with new mistakes, and 
issues that plea to you and all 
interested seniors: Please con- 
tribute your thoughts, time, 
and energies to your com- 
mencement. The Senior Affairs 
Committee of the ASSSC, 


eee 











CRUMBLING ART EDITORIAL” 


Each spring, Sacramento State is subject ‘to ‘a face Hitting 
by the facile hands of the art department. Old murals are re- 
placed by new ones. Sculpts and mobiles appear. We have 
been presented with artistic ventures both admirable and 
odious. Some are transistory; others are designed for a per- 
manent position on the campus. 

The dancing figures in front of the art department were 
designed for permanent residence. This redwood sculpt was 
placed in position in 1962 when the new art building opened. 
Many consider them the finest piece of art on the campus. The 
Zellerbach Company photographed the sculpt to represent Sac- 
ramento State in its college calendar. 

Last week the figures toppled. The cause is absurd. The 
figures, carved from redwood, were intended gradually to 
weather outdoors. However, during the summer, the grounds 
surrounding the area are 
watered in the-heat of 
the day. The figures are 
slowly falling apart as a 
result of direct spray 
from the sprinklers. 
Furthermore, the water 
has accelerated the wea- 
thering of the redwood. 

When sculptor David 
King positioned the piece, 
he advised art depart-~ 
ment officials of this pos- 
sibility and suggested 
protections. He offered 
his time to help prevent 
this rapid deterioration. 
Evidently the art de- 
partment’s budget pro- 
hibited protective mea- 
sures. Does no one care? 
Why must the area be 
watered during the hot- 
test part of the day? 
How much longer must the figures continue to dance under the 
onslaught of the sprinklers? 

Perhaps now that they have finally collapsed something 
will be done to repair them and prevent their further damage. 
The other alternative seems to be to throw out the figures 
completely and leave the sprinklers on all the time, pretending 
we have a fountain. Perhaps we could add colored lights for 
a refined artistic touch. Should the art department decide to 
retain these figures, they would start a trend toward quality 
and away from quantity of the past years. Planned obsolescence 
has no place in the art department. 





INSTANT ANTIQUITY 





which has responsibilities in 
planning commencement, needs 
interested senior participation. 
The Commencement Pians 
Committee, a joint faculty-stu- 
dent-alumni committee, holds 
open meetings, announced in 
the Ceflege Bulletin, and in- 
vites interested students and 


faculty members to attend. Fi- _.. 


nally, all interested students 
and staff members are urged 
to contribute their ideas on 
commencement through the 


“until the « 


CORD and DISCORDS 


DEMISE OF THE LEVIATHANS 

Man, in his infinite wisdom, may quickly bring more than 
45 million years of evolution to a quiet, little-noticed end. For 
a number of years conservationists and scientists have been 
warning various nations which indulge in overly exploitative 
whaling that fin, sei and blue whales were being killed faster 
than they could reproduce, and that unless some method of con- 
serving the whales was initiated, they would become extinct. 

Last summer at a meeting of the International Whaling 
Commission in Sandefjord, four member nations—Japan, Russia, 
the Netherlands and Norway—refused to agree to catch sizes in 
the Antarctic. The National Parks Magazine of April of this 
year notes that, while all other nations agreed to give the blue 
whale full protection, “Japan, has objected to protection of the 
blue whale and supposedly intends to hunt it until the species 
is depleted.” The World Wildlife Fund noted, too, that the meet- 
ing marked the first time in history that governments deliberate- 
ly have set out on a course of action which they know is likely 
to result in the extermination of a wild animal. 

During the 1963-64 whaling season 16 expeditions were at 
work in the Antarctic. They caught a total of 8,429 blue whale 
units. (A blue whale unit equals two fin whales, or two and a 
half hump-back or six sei whales.) Last year’s Antaretic catch, 
according to an article in the Nation, probabby took in half the 
world’s supply. . % 

Scientists recommended to the commissioners at Sandefjord 
that catches should be progressively reduced over the next four 
years. They suggested that recovery could begin if the total 
blue fin whale units did not exceed 4,000 in 1964-65, 3,000 in 
1965-66, and 2,000 in 1966-67. But, as we might expect, four 
pelagic whaling nations out of the 14 present did not allow a 
three-quarters majority on the recommendation to be obtained. 
Rather the four countries met separately and benevolently de- 
clared that the total number of baleen whales taken this year 
should not exceeed 8,000 units-—that is, twice the recommended 
number! 

While there should seemingly be enough intrinsic value in 
the obvious uniqueness of the leviathans, problems that might 
result if the species become extinct also demand due consid- 
eration. Whales feed on enormous quantities of. plankton and 
pawnlike euphauceans ‘known commonly as krill. What will hap- 
pen to the kril) if only a few whales are left to browse? One 
might assume that smaller whales will fill the niche left by 
the giants, or fish stocks may multiply to consume the krill. 
The increased supply of fish and krill then might result in a 
subsequent increase in the number of crab-eating seals and pen- 
guins. " 
Finally, the problem becomes not just a pragmatic one of 
whether an efficient krill harvester should co.itinue to exist. 


If the leviathans go, the assumption will be that map, can, Riay 


king on a cosmic chess board. The constant questién“ then “be- 
‘comes whether he will be checkmated by nature -—George How tin 


et 
Commencement Plans Com-,.: 
mittee chairman in the Dean-of 
Students Office. 

Pressing’ problems for com- 
mencement planning for next 
year include the questions of 
where to-hold ex and 
howto provide i 1 at- 
tention and _ recognition to 
gtaduates..as our college in- 
creases in size. 

Thanks to you, Mr.* Editor, 

for sparking interest in com- 
mencement planning—keep up 
the geod work. 
Brooke E. Sawyer, Jr. 
Administrative Assist- 
ant to the Dean of 
Students 


«d¢t 


Dear Editor: 

It is possible that those who 
read the article in the June 21 
issue of the State Hornet con- 
cerning the approval of M.A. 
programs in foreign languages 
may have wondered why the 
approval of the German pro- 
gram was under serious qués- 
tion because of “lack of inter- 
est”, whereas the French and 
Spanish programs would most 
probably be approv.d 

Several facts would seem to 
indicate that there is a definite 
interest in the study of the 

German language and litera- 

ture on the SSC campus. 

1. The German Department had 
approximately five fewer 
graduates this‘ear than the 
Spanish Department and two 
more graduates than the 
French Department. This fact 
shows that interest in the 
study of German at SSC 
compares at least favorably 
to the other two languages. 

2. The majority of high schools 
in the greater Sacramento 
area include German in their 
foreign language curricula. 
This year all of the students 
who had majored in Ger- 
man and had completed the 
requirements for their cre- 
dentials were placed in 
teaching positions for next 
year. 

3. I know personally of at least 
20 persons who wish to be- 
gin work toward the master 
of arts with a major in Ger- 
man at SSC. There must be 
many more whom I do not 

4. Most students who have 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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The “Narrow Ridge” Of Encounter 


Martin Buber died June 13. 
With his passing the 20th 
Century has lost one of the 
most profound and sophisticat- 
ed thinkers of the age, a man 
who, according to Arthur Co- 
hen, was “among those rare 
human beings who are both 
conscious of their prophetic 
role and aware of precisely 
those conditions in the modern 
worid which contrive to neu- 
tralize prophecy.” Few modern 
thinkers have made significant 
contributions to such a variety 
of fields as he has. His writ- 
ings, according to Maurice 
Friedman, “are unusual in 
their scope and variety, deal- 
ing with topics in the fields 
of religion, mythology, philos- 
ophy, sociology, politics, edu- 
cation, psychology, art, and lit- 
erature. Despite this variety, 
Buber's philosophy attains a 
central unity which pervades 
all of his mature works.” He 
has influenced prominent 
scholars in these fields, includ- 
ing Jewish, Christian, and sec- 
* ular thinkers, and his influence 
is increasing as his works be- 
come more widely dispersed 
and clearly understood. 

Buber is best known, per- 
haps, for his “I-Tbou” philoso- 
phy, which sees authentic re- 
ligion as involving man’s gen- 
uine response to the whole of 
reality: the response of an I 
to a Thou, a personal encount- 
er, the “philosophy of dial- 
ogue,” through which we be- 
come aware of God, the “Eter- 
nal Thou.” In Between Man 
and Man Buber wrote: “I have 


by this to express that I did 
not rest on the broad upland 
of. a system that includes a 
series of sure statements about 
the absolute, but on a narrow 
rocky ridge between the gulfs 
where there is no sureness of 
expressible knowledge but the 
certainty of meeting what re- 
mains, undisclosed.” Fried- 
man reveals that “Perhaps no 
other phrase so aptly charac- 
terized the quality and sig- 
nificance of Martin Buber's 
life and thought as this one of 
the ‘narrow ridge.’ It expresses 
not only the ‘holy insecurity’ 
of his existentialist philosophy 
but also the ‘I-Thou,’ or dia- 
logical, philosophy which he 
has formulated as a genuine 
third alternative to the insist- 
ent either-or’s of our age.” 

But Buber was also, as Time 
Magazine pointed out, a life- 
long Zionist who nonetheless 
preached friendship for the 
Arabs of Palestine; Judaism’s 
first ecurmenist, who revered 
Jesus as much as a Jew might; 
a leader of German Judaism 
until he went to Palestine in 
1938 who fought Nazism, yet 
begged Israel not to execute 
Adolf Eichmann; and his wis- 
dom was well known in his po- 
etic translations of the Hebrew 
Bible into German, his retell- 
ing of the long forgotten leg- 
ends of the joyous, mythical 
Hasidim, his vision of a Jew- 
ish education for the modern 
world, his defense of kibbutz 
socialism and the spiritual 
meaning of Zionism. (Time, 
June 25, 1965). 





Martin Buber’s thought is 
complex and different and his 
works have thus been misun- 


occasionally described my 
standpoint to my friends as 
the ‘narrow ridge.’ I wanted 


By TYLER BREESE 


“Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not commit adultry,” 
are principles which are laughed at by the modern secular so- 
ciety. Today there is one standard, “the greatest good for the 
greatest number.” One may practice his own brand of sexual, 
business and political morality as long as this one “golden rule” 
is obeyed. But the flexibility of the utilitarian principle leads 
to the characterization of Sir Richard Livingstone who called 
our age “an age without standards.” But even in an age without 
standards there will always be approaches. 

The anthropological approach calis all morals a set of con- 
ventions that a particular group finds workable and desirable, 
but these “morals” may not apply to other groups. 

The psychological approach calls moral judgment a process 
of childhood conditioning. One's values are offspring of good 
toilet training or an over-protective mother. 

Philosophy gives us the logical positivist approach which 
tells us that moral judgment doesn’t refer to reality, but to 
one’s own personal aversion to a particular type of conduct. 

Certainly it is obvious that the authority of moral standards 
is being undermined by the drive of certain intellectual circles, 
but does this skepticism leave one without any position? 

I think not, for the analytical curriculum has done the 
Christian viewpoint a great service. The demise of the abso- 
lutism of moral certitude has ushered in the era of risk and 
compromise. The Christian living in an age of moral indiffer- 
ence and analytical scorn is forced to formulate a new 
ethical position. The ethic of law has become an ethic of love 
and liberty. Following the example of St. Augustine, who said, 
“Love, and do as you please,” the modern Christian is forced 
to face the world from the context of personal involvement. 
Love ém the creative sense becomes a highly particularized iden- 
tifieation with the specific needs of the neighbor as these needs 
are found within the concrete situation in which we encounter 
him. Through personal identification with the facts of existence 
and the value of each individuai, the Christian is forced to make 
an ethical choice which best serves the interests of love in the 
specific situation. 

The justification for the creative involvement stand is ne- 
cessarily the faith in the “Beyond in our midst.” One never really 
knows whether the right decision has been made, but one must 
follow the “nonchalance of faith,” in the words of Reinhold 
Niebur, to live creatively and courageously in an “age without 
standards.” 
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Bye Bye Birdie 


Jess Pearson, a rangy singer 
who was the rock ’n ;oll idol 
Conrad Birdie in bow the 
movie and national touring 
versions of Bye Bye Birdie, re- 
creates the role in the second 
Music Circus show, now play- 
ing through July 4th. 

Also starring in the comedy 
are Peter Marshall, Patti Karr 
and Kathleen Freeman. Mar- 
shall plays the part of Albert, 
the manager of America’s rock 
‘n roll king, Conrad Birdie. 
He played the same role for 13 
months with the London com- 
pany production of Birdie. He 
has also appeared in many ma- 
jor TV Variety shows in this 
country. 

Miss Karr was the Broad- 
way understudy for Gwen 
Verdon in Redhead, for Carol 
Burnett in Once Upon a Mat- 
tress, for Nancy Walker in Do 
Re Me and for Chita Rivera 
in Bye Bye Birdie. 

Kathleen Freeman returns in 
the role of Mae Peterson, Al- 
bert’s possessive mother. Miss 
Freeman is a well-known tele- 
vision and motion picture star 
and a top favorite in musical 
comedy. She has played in 
such hits as Oklahoma!, The 
Pajama Game and South Pa- 
cific. 

Tickets for Bye Bye Birdie 
are on sale at the Civic Theatre 
Box Office, 1419 H Street, 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. daily, 
noon to 9 p.m. Sunday. 





derstood and misinterpreted, 
by both partisans and critics. 
There are, however, several 
excellent works on Buber—in- 
cluding both his life and 
thought—which may serve as 
an introduction to those who 
are unfamiliar with him or as 
a commentary and systematic 
presentation for those who al- 
ready value him. Three excel- 
lent ones are Martin Buber: 
Jewish Existentialist, by Mal- 
colm Diamond; Martin Buber: 
The Life of Dialogue, by Mau- 
rice Friedman; and Martin Bu- 
ber, by Arthur Cohen. These 
include excellent bibliagha- 
phies of the works by and 
about Buber. 

These works can present, 
however, only a shadow of the 
man Martin Buber, “whose 
thought was a piece with his 
life,” according to Diamond, 
who hoped that his own work 
on Buber reflected something 
of the wonder he felt at the 
man. According..to Friedman, 
“His influence as a person, 
what is more, has been almost 
as great as the influence of his 
thought. It is this integral 
combination of greatness as a 
person and as a thinker which 
makes Buber one of the rare 
personalities of our time.” No 
more telling tribute could be 
given to Buber then by those 
who knew his personality. The 
socialist thinker, Dr. Heinz- 
Joachim Heydorn, wrote in 
1953 that what made Buber’s 
life great cannot be discovered 
through what he has written 
in his books or through any 
Sum of his sayings. “This lit- 
tle, old man with the penetrat- 
ing, incorruptible eyes has al- 
ready today begun to project 
into the brokenness of our 
time like a legendary figure; 
he is a living proof of what 
this life is capable of when it 
wills to fulfill itself fearlessly 
and only in responsibility... 
Buber has accomplished what 
one can say of a very few: 
he has reached the limits of his 
owr: being... and through this 
has made the universal trans- 
parent.” 

Martin Buber is dead, leav- 
ing in the dust a mere shadow 
of himself—but in his works 
a reflection which casts such 
penetrating light into the es- 
sence of living reality that his 
spirit will undoubtedly remain 
as long as humanity partici- 
pates in the relationships—the 
personal encounters—of I and 
Thou. 

—C. Adrian Heidenreich 
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By CON SHEA L, . — 


~~ - 
“Tr Theme fe annual Monterey Jazz festival is 

Tribute to the Trumpet” Altho: ; 

. ugh the festivai will trace 
the history of the trumpet in jaz, one of the most exciting pro- 
grams scheduled is entitled ‘ Voices.” 

__ Jimmy Lyons, coordinator ‘and general manager of the fes- 
tival, is trying to set up the Rebel vy. ” 
~ Sices” program for Satur- 
day afternoon. The program wit] the leadi embe 
of the “new wave” from New York. The « ” ng = » 

; : new wave” is an avant- 
garde jazz movement with its basis in York. Essential 
the movement is an expression of, di 4 — 

} othe : with the status 
quo in jazz, rejecting the conventions of jazz in 
especially in its past forms. These avant-garde mug 
freedom to establish their own form of jazz. The aeons want 
: : . Musicians 
in New York have formed the Jazz Composers Guild to hel 
establish their jazz. ° 

Lyons is trying to sign musicians such as tenor sax 
Archie Shepp, trombonist Rosewell Rudd, and pianist Cecjj Tay- 
lor, who are leaders of the niovement, for the festival. These 
musicians are to present a program all their own but it must 
have the approval of the Jazz Composers Guild. 

The Saturday afternoon program would provide the first 
national appearance of musicians who are part of the “new 
wave.” “Rebel Voices,” difficult as it will be to program, has 
the possibility of being the most exciting event of the Montezey 
Jazz Festival. 

Be sure to catch “The Connection”, the second in the con- 
vocation film series at 7:30 p.m. July 9. The film is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to hear jazz similar to that which will be 
presented on “Voices.” The music in the film is by the Freddy 
Redd Quartet, featuring Jackie McLean on tenor saxophone. 

HAPPENINGS 

June Christy will be at the Berry Patch July 14-17. Chico 
Hamilton Quartet is at The Gilded Cage July 9-11. The Don 
Scaletta Trio appears at the Berry Patch until the tenth of 
July. The Music Inn, a nev jazz club, opened on the first of 
July and is located, across from the State Fairgrounds, at 2900 
Stockton Blvd. The Monk Montgomery Quartet appears there 
from July 1 thru 11. Monk is the basist and the other mem- 
bers of the quartet are drummer Philly Joe Jones, tenor Harold 
Land and pianist John Houston. 


TRAVEL STUDIES 


John Russell Brown and the 





(Continued from Page 1) 
one-unit course, Conservation 


for Teachers, beginning Aug: 


2. This field study will cover 
areas of conservation 
resources, forests, beaches afd 
parks. Specialists in each area 
will give an orientation lecture 
pointing out the problems and 
solutions in the area of their 
Specialty. 

Beginning at 8 am. Aug. 2 
will be an orientation meeting 
in Physics 111. A field trip to 
Placerville, Plymouth and El 
Dorado will take place from 8 
a.m. to 3 p.m. Aug. 3. During 
the same hours Aug. 4 and 5 
there will be trips to Placer 
County and various beaches 
and parks. The concluding 
meeting will take place Aug. 
6 from 9 a.m. to noon in the 
library. 

Course fee of $25 includes 
bus transportation and tuition. 
A deposit of $10 must be made 
and reservations will be ac- 
cepted according to earliest 
requests. Final acceptance 
deadline is July 12. Final pay- 
ment or cancellation deadline 
is July 19. 

Oregon Festival 

Oregon Shakespearean Fes- 
tival travel study will be of- 
fered from Aug. 3 to 7 for one 
unit and may be taken more 
than once. This study will be 
instructed by Floyd L. McAl- 
ister, assistant professor of 
English. 

Ali members of the class are 
required to read “A Compan- 
ion to Shakespeare” by Harley 
Granville-Barker, a critical in- 
troduction “Macbeth” by 
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text of the four plays to be 


’ produced—“Much Ado About 


Nothing,” “Macbeth,” “The 
‘Winter's Tale” and ‘ ‘Henry 
VI, Part 2.” 


Registration, orientation and 
viewing of a film will take 
place at the first ciass meeting 
July 30 from from 2 to 5 p. 
in Douglass Hall 206. A se 
meeting will take place from 
9 a.m. to noom Aug. 2 in thé 
same room. 

Departure for Ashland, Ore. 
will be Aug. 3 at 9 am. The 
four nights of lodging will be 
at Knights Inn Motel in Ash- 
land, where the bus will arrive 
at 5:30 p.m. That evening’s 
performance will be “Much 
Ado About Nothing.” The next 
evening there will be a pre- 
sentation of “Macbeth.” 

Students will see “Winter’s 
Tale” and “Henry VI, Part 2” 
on the succeeding evenings. 

Drama Lecture 

One ot the days will consist 
of a lecture entitled “Dram- 
atic Speech and Poetry in the 
Plays of Shakespeare” and wil! 
be given ty Dorothy Nichols, 
a widely published San Fran- 
cisco drama critic. 

Course fee is $87 which will 
include admissions, lodging, 
bus transportation and tuition. 
A deposit of $20 must be made 
and the final acceptance date 
is June 30. Final payment or 
cancellation must be made by 
July 7. - 

For information regarding 
eligibility or registration, con- 
tact the Travel Study Office in 
Adm. 220, phone 454-6196. 











CHICO HAMILTON 
and his quartet with the amazing sounds 


July 8-9-10-11; Thurs thru Sun. 


ask for Reservations 
489-9568 


The GILDED CAGE 1732 Fulton Ave. 


ID's REQUIRED AT DOOR 
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‘THE SIERRA 


s RAMS 


By RICH FONTES 


After spending a while at 
the South Tahoe area, we (my 
69 black Chevy pick-up and 
1) headed up the west side of 
the lake toward the eventual 
goal of Plumas County. The 


weather of late hasn't been 
(or is 


In other 


of the weather, ra 
what wind can do 
ons euhoe. I've seen all 
ef movies about storms 
at sea, such as Moby Dick and 
@uckleberry Finn, but I’ve 
never seen waves as large as 
those on the lake during a 
storm. They say they lost a 
steamship during one of these 
things a few years back. 

We journeyed through the 
Pope Baldwin National Recre- 
ation Area, (isn’t Baldwin a 
funny name for a Pope?) Now 
the road began to get narrow 
and winding. The terrain in 
this area is awfully steep and 
it’s a wonder that they could 
build a two lane highway here 
at all. 

Over to our right was Em- 
erald Bay and, speaking of 
highways, the Division of High- 
ways would very much like to 
throw a bridge across the open- 
ing of the bay and remove all 
of the existing Tahoe shore- 
line from the two state parks 
which border either side of 
the bay. I took the Rubicon 
Point Trail in D. L. Bliss State 
Park, which rambles through 
some of the scenery along the 
shoreline to the north of Em- 
erald Bay. If they built their 
new freeway, people seeking 
to leave civilization for a few 
moments would never have to 
walk the rugged trail again. 


$1.80 


They could see some of the 
same things from the comfort 
of their front seat at a leis- 
urely 75 miles an hour. An- 
other advantage of the free- 
way is that a lot of the trees 
which obstruct the view of the 
lights from the Wagon Wheel 
at the south end of the lake 
would be removed. 

We continued along to Ta- 
hoe City and stopped overnight 
at Tahoe State Recreation 
Area, all 14 acres. This is the 
only state park in California 
where you don’t need a flash- 
light or camping lantern. There 
is plenty of light from the cars 
traveling on the state highway 
which bisects the park, and 
from the parking lot and shop- 
ping center which borders 
some of the sites here. Every- 
thing is extremely convenient. 
From some sites, it is no more 
than a 13 second stroll to a 
cashier in Safeway. 

We caught up again with 
Highway 89, heading north. 
Reaching the intersection with 
Interstate 80, we turned left 
to visit some friends at Donner 
Lake. 

The new highway surely 
changed things around here. 
Back in 1960, while they were 
clearing trees for the new road, 
one of their controlled burns 
became uncontrolled and burn- 
ed about 20 or 30 miles into 
Nevada. It is very quiet now. 
The big trucks that used to 
burn up so much coal trying 
to get up the old Donner Pass 
have a much easier time of it 
now, and a lot of the noisy 
deer and squirrels are gone. 
Every once in a while you see 
the body of a stag who chal- 
lenged an Impala to a duel 
and lost. 





HAIRCUTS 


Specializing in Collegiate Styles 
Two Barbers - No Waiting 


SAMMY'S BARBER SHOP 
4904 J Street 


1744 Fulton Ave. (Corner of Fulton & Arden Way) 
GOOD FOOD — LOW PRICES 


COOLEST BEVERAGES IN TOWN 


hes 


WED. THRU SAT. — WILLIE ERICKSON (Piano) IN PERSON. 
With BOB SCOTT ON BANJO FRI. & SAT. 


PRIVATE BANQUET ROOM PREE OF CHARGE 
(We Cater to SereAty and Fraternity Parties) 


FOR PIZZA TO EAT HERE OR TO GO 
PHONE 403-4663 





In March sie “Seed of Action” was publishéd by @n under- 
student of social welfare. The paper erphasized the 
ility of students to do what they can to aid the under- 

educated families of the seasonal agriculturé laborers. 

Meetings and work sessions were held with public and 

private agencies contributing in planning the program. Eventual- 
ly, a “Summer Work Project” evolved. programs conformed 


with the provisions of the Economic 


portunity Act, expanded 


to include a more direct approach in the area of service. The 
Department of Social Work has sponsorship for the group which 


has an office in B.A. 136 and 138. 


The Summer Work Project has several immediate objectives 
among which are designating certain counties as action areas, 
determining smaller areas of concentration within these coun- 
ties, identifying specific social problems within agriculture and 
establishing a research and service center making the findings 


avaiable to interested concerns. 


Migrant community centers provide a social center for these 
people who otherwise have no stable cammunity participation 
or benefits. Students placed in these centers serve as instruc- 
tors, helping these people organize themselves to fulfill their 


specific needs. 


Classical Guitar 


Vincent Michael, classical 
ard flamenco guitarist from 
the Netherlands, will be guest 
artist at Sacramento City Col- 
lege Wednesday evening in the 
campus auditorium. 

Michael first studied at the 
Royal Conservatory at The 
Hague and has been engaged 
by the Academia de Musica in 
Sao Paula as a teacher for two 
years. 

The program will be pre- 
sented at 11 a.m. and 8:15 p.m. 
and is open free of charge to 
the public. 
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CLASSIFIED 


FOR RENT 


STUDENT 
SPECIAL 


DELUXE two bedroom apt. 
Wall to wall carpeting, air 
cond. close to school, un- 
furnished, with stove and 
refrig. $79.50 mo. 1220 Bell 
St. Mgr. No. 4, 927-5694. 


WANTED 


1 WANT a male roommate to 
share an apt. Please call 455- 
3676 after 6 p.m. Ask for 
Roy. 


RIDE wanted from N. High- 
lands M-F, 9-11:45 classes. 
Bob Belts, 332-8693. 


TYPING 


EXCELLENT TYPING of all 
papers, electric typewriter, 
35¢c a page. Deliver on cam- 
pus. Call 455-3504. 























For « future with e well known 
Midwest Manufacturing Firm. We 
sre now offering exclusive distrib- 
vtorships for a patented product. 
No competition. Factory trained 
personne! will assist you in setting 
up @ tried and proven advertising 
and merchandising progrem. 100% 
mark up. Investment guaranteed. 
Minimum investment $1,000. Max- 
imum $14,000. All replies confi- 
dential. 


For information write Director of 
Marketing, P. O. Box 14049, St. 
Lovis, Missouri 63178. 


UNITED MARKETING 
COMPANY 


6826 BARTMER AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 63130 
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studied under the very cap- 
able Profs. Catura, Lowet 
and Suttner agree that the 
German Department at SSC 
is just as good and in some 
cases far superior to the pro- 
grams offered at other uni- 
versities and colleges. 


If the program does not go 
through, graduate students will 
be forced to leave SSC. 


Since no growing institution 
should want to loose its grad- 
uate students, i believe that 
this is reason enough to en- 
courage every department that 
tries to offer advanced degrees. 
SSC might always ve a second- 
rate institution, if the develop- 
ment of individual departments 
is to be discouraged. I trust 
this will not be the case when 
the German M.A. program 
comes up for approval next 
month. 

Sincerely, 

Carol Hopp 
German 

Graduate Student 





ys SSC’s art gallery-is currently 
presenting a number of works 
by Fredric Dalkey, including 
a portriat, etchings, a litho- 
graph, several color paintings 
an@é a series of black-and- 
whites. . . ; 

With the exception of: the 
portrait, which is traditiénal, 
all of the works, arranged 
more or less chronologically 
along the wall, are based on 
the “humorous-grotesque,” ac- 
cording to Dalkey, a senior 
majoring in art. 

The technique is somewhat 
expressionistic, showing a dic- 
hotomy between the seeming 
incompatibility of forms and 
techniques. The chronological 
development evolves fvom the 
very bold, grotesque, awkward 
to the less bold, more refined, 
dealing with specific subjects. 

The “Me as ...” series of 
black-and-white self-portraits, 
which could almost be de- 
scribed as “embarrassing” to 
the viewer, run from the hu- 
morous-grotesque to the more 
serious. 

Particular works were chosen 
to show the diversity of his 
art. Dalkey is attempting to 
work toward absolutely silent, 
non-moving paintings—so iso- 
lated, so controlled that they 
take on a quality of frozen 
action. “The quality I'd like 
to achieve is non-temporal 
action.” 

His goal is reminiscent of the 
“frozen” scenes in the film, 
“Last Year At Marienbad,” 
where, although the action has 
ju been going on and is*as- 
suredly going to continue mi 
mentarily, the experience 
that of a weird absence of ti, 
concept of time itself. This is 
best captured in “John the 
Baptist & Salome,” “Florence 
Nightingale” and the etchings. 





